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THE FUNDAMENTAL NATUEE OF POPULATION 

By PROFESSOR SPENCER TROTTER 

SWAKTHMORE COLLDGB 



A MAN'S thoughts and activities are so much a part of his tem- 
perament, and this again so much a matter of inheritance, and 
the whole man so much a product of his surroundings, that the " feel- 
ings " he experiences and the " things " he does can hardly be said to 
originate within himself. Aside from the purely subjective sensations 
of hunger, desire, fatigue and the sense of ill, or well-being, the feel- 
ings of a man may be said to originate from without — to be objective — 
a result of the impress made upon him by the surrounding world of 
men and things. Likewise, what a man does, his actions and their 
furtherance in work, arising from these various feelings, can no more 
be said to originate in him than the feelings which prompted him to 
do thus and so. In other words, a man is seen as the sum of his in- 
herited traits plus his surrounding conditions. These set the pace for 
him, thwarting him here, driving him to results there, encompassing 
him with limitations or sending him through some loophole of oppor- 
tunity. 

The succession of events that makes up the active life of any in- 
dividual thus resolves itself into a matter of "feeling" and "doing," 
or, reduced to physiological terms, of sense and action. Structurally 
this involves a sensori-motor mechanism in the individual, a complex 
of nerve fibers which transmit impulses received from the various sorts 
of stimuli that arise from the energy of the outside world through the 
mediation of certain peculiar nerve-end structures (special sense-or- 
gans) to groups of centrally located nerve-cells (brain and spinal cord 
ganglia) which receive these sensory impulses, and, as a result of 
molecular changes induced in their living matter or protoplasm, send 
out impulses along motor nerve tracts to muscle, gland or other struc- 
ture thus innervated. 

"We can only surmise as to the nature of a nervous impulse. It is 
reasonably certain, however, that the transit of an impulse along a 
nerve fiber and its modification in the cell-substance involves changes 
in the positions of those innumerable molecules that form the physical 
basis of all material things. And likewise the changes brought about 
in a sensory organ, whereby a raw stimulus of the outer world stirs the 
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nerve ends into transmitting impulses perceived as light, or sound, 
smell, taste or touch, as the case may be, are also molecular in their 
nature. It matters little what the character of the impulse is, all are 
probably transmitted in much the same fashion; it is in the discrimi- 
nating quality or function of the cell substance at the central end, in 
the brain, that determines the difference. Whether it be sight or sound 
is not then so much a matter of nerve fiber or of eye or ear, but lies in 
the fact that the special nature of the central cell substance in that par- 
ticular part of the brain to which the impulse is transmitted is im- 
pressed by only one sort of impulse — that of light or that of sound. 
As William James puts it hypothetically, if the optic nerve could be 
spliced on to the nerve of hearing so that an impulse generated in the 
retina by the physical stimulus of light was thus switched off to the 
auditory area in the temporal lobe of the brain, and at the same time 
the visual area of the brain brought into connection with the end organ 
in the ear, we should then hear lightning and see thunder. 

The molecular change involved in the passage of an impulse from 
the central cell along a motor fiber to a muscle is quite likely of the 
same nature as the sensory impulse, only it is outgoing instead of in- 
coming and its results are peripheral — the liberation of a vast amount 
of energy in a muscle fiber causing its contraction with a consequent 
display of motor activity. The probable nature of this molecular 
change in nervous matter was illustrated by the late William Kingdon 
Clifford as a tipping or falling over of one molecule against another, 
much as a row of blocks or cards set upright would fall over against one 
another, starting a motion that traveled along the whole line, upsetting 
the positions of molecules in the central substance which imparted a 
like motion outward along a motor nerve. Such an illustration is 
helpful in getting some idea as to how a nerve impulse travels. It 
should not, however, be construed into an explanation of the ultimate 
nature of a process which can not be demonstrated, only inferred. 

The brain, with its discriminating faculty in regard to sensory im- 
pulses flowing in from the outer world and its transmission of these 
effects into motor impulses, is thus the real criterion in the life of an 
individual. And furthermore, certain of its structures have, by the 
peculiar nature of their molecular substance and by their connection 
through association fibers with various centers of impression, developed 
a memorial faculty and a faculty of imagery which enter into that com- 
plex life of the mind where purposive functions, judgment, volition 
and consciousness — all that we comprehend as intelligence — have free 
play. 

The various activities involved in this sensori-motor mechanism of 
the individual imply a continual loss of substance, a waste of material 
that is made good from time to time through food and rest. Whatever 
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the life-force or vital principle may be in ultimate analysis, it is ap- 
parently bound up with the chemistry of oxidation or combustion. 
Waste and repair are always the accompanying terms of the process, 
and the tangible products of this loss of substance are water and car- 
bon dioxide. Living matter itself, in ultimate analysis, appears as a 
combination of four main elements — carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen — and of these four the last one named seemingly holds the 
master key of all vital processes. Whatever else a molecule of living 
matter may contain, nitrogen is always one of its constituents. With- 
out the presence of this element there is no life. The actual part that 
it plays in the combination of an active, living molecule is certainly 
not known. Oxygen does not combine with it in those destructive 
processes that appear to energize the molecule. Its r61e seems to be 
connected in some way, as yet little understood, with the constructive 
processes of life, enabling the molecule to assimilate the reparative ele- 
ments in food. 

Throughout the entire world of animals and plants the basic proc- 
esses of life are the same. These two forms though they pursue the 
same ends, by the same means, in nutrition, growth and reproduction, 
yet each has its distinct r61e in the conservation of universal energy — 
the one kinetic (energy in motion), the other potential (energy at rest). 
This is the sole reason for the existence of each, and this, too, is the 
reason for their difference. In the world of green plants the molecules 
of waste from the activities of animal life are split up into their com- 
ponent atoms and again recombined into molecules of more complex and 
less stable constitution, as starch, sugar and the protein compounds. 
This is accomplished by the chlorophyll or green coloring matter of the 
leaves and other green parts through the influence of the actinic or 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight. These unstable substances are potential 
by virtue of their instability, and when taken into the animal body as 
food their energy is liberated by the destructive process of oxidation, 
and becomes kinetic, at the same time breaking down into the simpler, 
more stable molecules of water (H 2 0), carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) and am- 
monia (NH 3 ), which are again taken up by the world of green plants. 

Life is thus under the same compelling forces that dominate the 
matter of the world at large. The plant finds its counterpart in the 
energy stored up in the impounded water of a lake or reservoir which 
when liberated by the opening of flood-gates pours forth under the 
influence of gravity and manifests its energy, like the animal, in various 
ways along its course. Eeaching the ocean, these water molecules are 
lifted up by the heat rays of the sun and drifting over the hills as 
clouds fall in showers of rain to replenish the waters of the highland 
springs and lakes from which the rivers flow. 

Certain processes of animal life as nutrition, respiration, growth and 
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reproduction, are akin to these same processes in plants and may be 
regarded as vegetative in contrast to the purely kinetic manifestations 
of the sensori-motor mechanism which are distinctly animal. 

II 

The deep stream of racial life appears in each individual, not only 
in its somatic or bodily manifestations, but as a well-spring of impulse 
that underlies consciousness — the subconscious or subliminal self. It 
is in this field of the subconscious that the reactions of the individual 
as a unit of population are most manifest, those reactions that are in- 
stinctive in the life of a race and that endure from generation to gen- 
eration. The whole complex of social sentiments is of this racial sub- 
conscious quality. The individual acts in this respect not as a "free 
agent," but as an integral part of the whole body of population. Con- 
sciously he may "think for himself"; subconsciously or instinctively 
he reacts as the social sentiment determines. This social sentiment 
may appear as ephemeral and only of the moment, or as an uprising of 
the deep racial stream. In either case it has its origin, not in any in- 
dividual consciousness, but in the subconscious flow that permeates the 
whole mass of population. 

This unity of individual and population is fundamental and results 
from the nature of life itself. The nutritive processes of the individ- 
ual are concerned not only with his maintenance, but with his growth 
as well. A definite expenditure of energy is required in the formation 
and development of an individual and in the processes of somatic or 
bodily growth to bring the organisms up to a certain physiological point 
— that of potential reproduction. At this point somatic growth, 
through a surplus of energy, expands beyond the limits of the individ- 
ual organism into the growth of the body politic. Population is thus 
a continuance of individual growth; both are the results of the same 
process — the formation of units from preexisting units through growth. 
Eeproduction is only an expanded phase of the growth of the individ- 
ual. Carried into the higher nervous centers this fundamental growth 
process expresses itself in two closely related phases of individual ex- 
istence — the food quest and the sex impulse; the first intimately con- 
cerned with the individual maintenance, the last with the maintenance 
of the race and of population. 

Population as it presents itself to an observer, is to be regarded as 
any point in the flow of those hereditary qualities that constitute race 
or species. It is a momentary view-point of the great currents of hu- 
man life; here flowing in separate channels of diverse features; now 
mingling in some deep settling-pool, some center of mixing popula- 
tions, later to flow out as the current of a historic stream ; again and 
again receiving a depressing or an invigorating tributary from other 
channels of the vast flow, its whole mass continually changing and still 
holding some of the original qualities of its fountain-head. 
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III 

The vast assemblage of floating life that peoples the ocean world, its 
varied forms more or less submerged and drifting aimlessly in the set 
of wind and current, has received the comprehensive name of the 
plankton. It is distinctively the floating life (plagtos, wandering), 
and embraces, among other forms, those multitudes of minute, unicellu- 
lar organisms which probably have existed in the primordial sea since 
its beginning as a sea, and from which all the other beings of the world 
have been evolved. This primitive ocean environment has left its mark 
on the higher life, on creatures that emerged from the plankton and 
after countless ages found an abiding place on the land. This needs no 
further comment, no more than does the equally familiar fact that each 
and every individual starts its existence as a unicellular organism simi- 
lar in its detail of structure to those microscopic units of the plankton. 
The unity of life is expressed not only in this simple, fundamental mode 
of beginning in all individuals, but likewise in a variety of other ways. 
As the units of the plankton are immersed in an enviroment of sea- 
water from which each draws the food and oxygen necessary to its 
existence and its activities, so those tissue units, the cells, which form 
the ultimate structural basis of the bodies of all animals and plants 
above the Protozoa and Protophyta, are bathed in the watery lymph 
that soaks out from the main currents of the blood, rich in food and 
oxygen. This relational feature between the plankton elements out of 
which all life has arisen and the structural elements of more highly or- 
ganized bodies, appears to bear on its face more than a mere parallel- 
ism. It is rather of the nature of a transcendent hereditary link, a 
stamp, as it were, of ultimate origin, the same relational conditions 
persisting between organism and environment from the beginning. In 
fact, it could not be otherwise, for the events in the developmental proc- 
ess are but the expansion and elaboration of an original and funda- 
mental relation between life and its environment. The freely moving 
plankton element becomes later a unit in the aggregation of more 
fixed elements in the body of polyp, medusa or sponge into which the 
water must circulate to bring the required food. In the still more com- 
plex structure of higher organisms the water becomes incorporate in 
the tissues as blood and lymph. In its simplest form, as in the sponge 
body or the polyp, the immersing water is drawn through a mouth-like 
opening into a space or cavity, the most primitive type of digestive 
sac or canal, where the digestive and circulatory functions have not as 
yet been divorced. In further stages of evolutionary advance the cir- 
culatory scheme becomes more or less separated from the digestive area 
and distinct systems thus arise. In this circulatory medium or blood 
many primitive unicellular bodies, the leucocytes or white corpuscles 
are afloat, a veritable plankton within the organism. 
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This unity of all living forms is again apparent in the ultimate 
nature of the reproductive increase of individuals by the process of 
dividing units. It is conceivable that the entire plankton arose in this 
way from some archaic mass of living matter endowed with the energy 
to divide its substance. And this is the only method of increase 
throughout the whole realm of life from the lowest and most simple to 
the highest and most complex — each and all start from a single unit 
with the potentiality to divide its matter into innumerable other units. 
In the plankton protozoa these resulting units always remain segregate 
and free entities, but in all the forms above these there is a holding 
together of the units, an aggregate of the entities that have been 
formed by the division of the primitive cell unit or ovum. Out of this 
aggregate the animal or the plant body is fashioned. While the simple 
plankton unit (amoeba, foraminifer, or other form) reacts under the 
stimulus of environment, utilizing food material and oxygen and 
dividing itself into like units, the units that become aggregate to form 
the bodies of higher organisms lose more or less of this ability to live 
each unto itself. They become dependent one upon the other, and here 
the principle of organization becomes apparent, and that remarkable 
law of the division of labor whereby certain sets or groups of units are 
told off for some line of work in which they have become specialized 
and supreme at the expense of all the other functions. Organization, 
then, may be said to proceed by the relegation of the individual units 
to specialized labor for the good of the whole. 

Of the several groups of organs arising by this division of labor 
that of the nervous system is the one most peculiar and distinctive of 
the animal body. The irritability and general response to outside 
stimuli that is exhibited by the living substance of primitive, unicellu- 
lar beings is in the higher forms perfected into an elaborate sensori- 
motor group of tissues through the principle of organization. Its 
structural beginning is in the outermost of the two elemental tissue lay- 
ers — the ectoderm — and this is significant, inasmuch as this ectoderm 
is the contact layer of cell units, the one directly in touch with the en- 
vironing media. Out of the substance of these units is spun the web of 
cell and thread that links the animal with its world. This nervous mat- 
ter appears of an innately "purposive" and "memorial" nature, in 
that bodily form and structure are modified under its influence and 
many sorts of stimuli, caught up from the surrounding world, are in- 
delibly impressed and retained. The resulting responses of the organ- 
ism to the environment thus become instinctive reactions. 

The ancestral type of vertebrate animal undoubtedly existed in a 
form similar to, if not identical with, the amphioxus, which in all 
probability emerged from some line akin to the segmented worms with 
a peculiar specialization of the structures enveloping the central nerv- 
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ous system and intimately associated with its development. The 
drifting forms of the plankton are eminently pelagic (of the open sea) 
and represented by the lower and more primitive types. Where the 
ocean laps over the continental shelf, as increasingly shoal water to the 
littoral, another mode of life becomes more or less characteristic — that 
of the Benthos, or forms that have developed either a fixed habit of life 
like the polyps and the crinoids, or those whose locomotory apparatus 
is adapted to slow crawling and creeping movements on the sea bottom 
or to burrowing in the sands and mud. The origin of the vertebrate 
type is thus distinctly related to this mode of life since amphioxus 
finds its habitat in the waters and sands of the littoral. Thus viewed, 
the vertebrates appear as a result of the process of continental uplift, 
the earliest environment of the primitive type being the marginal zone 
of sea. 

The paramount fact in the development of the vertebrate is the 
central nervous system, the advance through its several genetic types — 
fish, amphibian, reptile and mammal — being in the increasing com- 
plexity and relative enlargement of the brain structure. This develop- 
ment is carried up through the mammal until it emerges in man as the 
one supreme organ of existence, the functioning of which has carried 
the type immeasurably beyond the limits of the material organic world. 

The notable fact in this phenomenon of the human brain is that it 
has arisen, as have all other organs, by an infinitely long and slow 
process of development from the lowest vertebrate type of central ner- 
vous structure, and beyond this again from ganglionic masses of nerve 
cells which had more or less of a distinctive control of each form, 
throughout the whole line of descent, becoming simpler and less de- 
fined structurally until it disappears in the general diffuse irritability 
of some plankton protozoan. What is known as the " fundamental law 
of biogenesis," whereby each individual recapitulates the successive 
stages of development through which its ancestors have passed, must be 
as true of the brain as of other structures. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the brain of man, in common with the brains of many other 
animals, possesses certain fundamental endowments which have been 
derived from primitive types. This must find expression in certain 
distinctive reactions which are not only individual in the limited sense, 
but are worked out as a part of the individual's subconscious or instinc- 
tive life in relation to the whole mass of individuals of the species 
which constitutes population. 

IV 

What I wish to make clear in this thesis is (1) that the phenomenon 
of human population and of the human social state is not the result 
of any particular human faculty, but is consequent upon the fact that 
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the human brain is an integral part of the world of animal life. (2) 
That human society is an organism made up of diverse units and is 
the product of the same forces and processes which have produced the 
bodies of individual organisms. (3) That the brain units or cells in 
man have instinctive reactions toward organization, as a result of their 
descent from plankton units, the protoplasm of which possessed the 
same tendency that resulted in the formation of the primitive animal 
body. The law of the division of labor is operative alike in the forma- 
tion of the bodily organism and the social organism. In certain hy- 
droid polyp stocks it is a question whether the branched colony should 
be regarded as an individual and its component zooids, both nutritive 
and generative, as organs developed under this law of the division of 
labor, or whether each zooid is an individual united with other indi- 
viduals into an organized community. The point lies in what we are 
to regard as an individual, or as defining an organ. Indeed, it seems 
quite probable that in such a type the terms "individual" and "organ " 
might be taken as meaning one and the same thing. It is no mere hap- 
hazard expression, this extended use of the term "organization," both 
as to the bodily structure of the animal and the social structure of pop- 
ulation. Each alike has arisen from the same basic principle inherent 
in living matter. 

The tendency of units to form aggregations is seen in many groups 
of lower animals ; the social insects, as ants, bees and wasps ; the flock- 
ing of birds and the nesting communities of many species; the vast 
" schools " of . various kinds of fishes, and the " herd instinct " among 
the antelopes, deer, cattle and other mammals. We see in all this the 
instinct to draw together for mutual advantage and protection, but being 
instinctive, it is unconscious, not in any sense an individual act in itself. 
It is an expression of a primitive function of living matter carried up 
and working out through the living matter of brain cells which are as 
much aggregates of units as the floating masses of the plankton. Human 
population rests on this same fundamental biological fact. This, I am 
aware, has been frequently pointed out by both biologists and sociol- 
ogists, and yet, I am sure, it will bear a further analysis. 

Various features relating to the individual, as the comparative anat- 
omy of parts, the significance of vestigial structures and of embryonic 
characters, certain atavistic tendencies in childhood, problems of a 
physiological nature and numerous instinctive reactions, have been dealt 
with at length by biologists and anthropologists as proof of the animal 
nature and origin of man. The question of population as an organism 
that has developed from the same basic principles and under the same 
laws as other organisms has not, however, received as much attention. 
Certain institutions, for example, which on their face are apparently of 
entirely human origin and in nowise related to the lower world of ani- 
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mal life, have, nevertheless, arisen solely as the result of this principle 
of organization, inherent in brain cells, from an ancestry of lower types. 

The activities of the animal center about the two dominant functions 
of reproduction and the acquirement and the appropriation of food. 
Population, in ultimate analysis, is busied about the same affairs, and 
the expansion of the organizing principle appears in the exploitation of 
natural resources and in trade. No matter how far removed the activ- 
ities of business may seem from anything that pertains to the natural 
conditions of animal existence, they are fundamentally related to just 
these two primary factors of life — food and sex. In like manner the 
other seemingly purely human manifestations — social relations, govern- 
ment, and all that pertains to these; are organized powers for furthering 
the food and the reproductive relations of the species. 

As Eatzel has remarked, it is no accidental simile that the word 
" culture " is used to indicate the acquirement of a certain power in the 
use of various outside contrivances for furthering existence other than 
those endowed by nature ; for it is the direct outcome of the very root of 
a population's energies—" agriculture." Here is an organization of 
powers directed toward increasing the food supply through that great 
basis of resource — the soil. All life, both plant and animal, is directly 
related to soil, and in exploiting it man is only increasing its potential 
energy as a source of food. Intelligence is at basis the organization of 
brain cells directed primarily to this end of soil culture, and the degree 
of a population's advance, or its state of culture, is directly proportional 
to its ability to get the largest yield per capita of food plants from a 
clod of earth. A people that has thus cultivated the soil up to its limit 
of production, so that it yields just the full amount of food required to 
maintain the normal functions of each individual, and the consequent 
up-keep of the birth-rate, has reached what Woodruff calls the " satura- 
tion point." Beyond this the land is over-saturated in relation to popu- 
lation, an additional increase causing food shortage. An under-satu- 
rated land is one of potential possibilities. The whole question turns 
upon the intelligent exploitation of the soil ; a people of low agricultural 
instincts may occupy a land that would yield a hundredfold to another 
people of high agricultural instincts, and yet for want of tillage this 
first people may represent a mere handful at starvation point, and the 
land in relation to this scanty population be over-saturated. Just such 
a condition prevailed among the aborigines of America; they were 
mainly a scattered, non-agricultural hunting folk, living a hand-to- 
mouth existence in a land that later was capable of supporting many 
millions of intelligent, agricultural Europeans. 

The history of nations is largely a record of warfare, and this war- 
fare; is, in ultimate analysis, an effort to acquire more food. Super- 
saturation brings about migration, and migrating hordes must fight their 
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way into new territory. Organization develops a superior fighting body 
of population, and this has passed, in its higher phase, from mere battle 
and bloodshed to the problem of trade expansion and commercial 
supremacy. It is still one and the same in its basic principle. Popula- 
tion is subject to the same laws of universal energy under which all 
material things operate. Nomadic peoples are kinetic, continually on 
the move with their flocks and herds, continually at war, and always 
expending energy. Agriculturists, on the other hand, are static, build- 
ing up energy in the form of plant food which is potential in nature. 
History is one long drama of events in which the aggressive, kinetic 
nomad is forever trying to absorb the potential energy of the agricul- 
turist, swooping down out of the desert and the grasslands on the rich 
agricultural communities of river valleys to become the ruling power for 
a time, thriving at the expense of the conquered agricultural laborer, 
energizing the mass of population, an effective motive power of organi- 
zation, absorbing the food potential, creating wealth and ultimately being 
absorbed itself in the great static body of the people. Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Grecian, Roman, Barbarian, Celt, Saxon, Norman 
Slav, Hun, Turk and Manchu — each alike has battened and waxed 
great on the potential of some agricultural people. Every war of con- 
quest, every rise of empire and civilization, is but the expression of this 
conversion of food potential into active, kinetic processes of organization. 

Various phases of animal life assert themselves as by-products in 
the general trend of organization. Two of these — symbiosis and para- 
sitism — are worthy of note inasmuch as they appear not only in the 
lower world of animal life, but likewise, in the social organism, as a 
result of the same fundamental conditions. The domestic animals and 
man is as much a case of symbiosis (the living together for mutual 
advantage) as is that of the ants and aphides, or the polyp and the 
hermit crab, for both derive an advantage from the care by one and the 
labor and resources of the other. Parasitism appears in social organiza- 
tion in the form of pauperism and in the position of woman under cer- 
tain phases of culture. 

Woman represents a potentially nutritive principle, one that is very 
widespread throughout nature and life. The male has not only contin- 
ually liberated this potential energy in the normal function of race 
increase, but has also utilized the woman's powers in agricultural and 
domestic conservation. Her individual energy was absorbed in the gen- 
eral race energy, which the male exploited by virtue of his greater kinetic 
activity. The modern phase of aggressiveness in woman is part of a 
general development of individualism throughout population at large, 
irrespective of sex, and is not to be regarded as a special and peculiar 
manifestation of the modern female. Under certain aspects it partakes 
of the nature of a mob movement, a rising tide of emotional disturbance 
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from suggestion, for, as a psychologist once observed, " man is a most 
suggestible animal." It is undoubtedly a reactive expression along the 
same lines that have led to the republican forms of government, the 
limitation of monarchial power, and the idea of the freedom of the 
individual in general. 

The mouthings about sexual distinctions in brain and in mental 
ability as indicating inferiority or superiority have no foundation in 
biology. Nor is it ever a question of equality from a biological stand- 
point. It is a question of complementary development, resting abso- 
lutely on a natural law, that of the conservation of energy. Havelock 
Ellis in his interesting book, "Man and Woman," remarks upon the 
greater "affectability" of woman as compared with the male; a readier 
response to emotional stimuli as a result of her more mobile vaso-motor 
nervous system and the greater role which the abdominal organs play in 
her life. This physiological fact must be recognized in considering any 
question relating to the expansion of woman's sphere. The same writer 
also observes that woman is nearer the child in her general development, 
but "is not undeveloped man," that "the child represents a higher de- 
gree of evolution than the adult," and that "the progress of the race 
has been a progress in youthfulness — in some respects it has been a 
progress in feminization." In the process of individual expansion 
woman is bound to free herself from worn-out patriarchal traditions. 
One thing, however, she will never escape— the fundamental, potential 
nature of her organization, for by her bodily powers the race exists, and 
her mind takes on the same qualities; not the kinetic, inventive facul- 
ties of the restless male, but the steadfast, race-fostering qualities of the 
mother. 

Each individual man, conscious of his impulses and activities, 
comes to regard his work and the work of his fellows as of purely hu- 
man origin. The cities; the means of transportation and communica- 
tion; the activities of trade; the affairs of state; the development of 
resources; the pursuit of wealth and pleasure; the things of the mind 
— each and all seemingly belong to a world far removed from that of 
the animal. A more profound insight into this field of human endeavor 
reveals its deep rootage in the organic world. What a man does and 
thinks is not so much a product of his conscious being as it is of' his 
relation to the whole mass of population. Each individual is but a 
unit in what H. G. Wells has so aptly called the " soak of population." 
And population is drifting like the plankton out of which it has 
evolved, organizing through combinations of its units into manifold 
phases of activity and varieties of structural means, toward some end, 
undoubtedly, but nevertheless drifting, not moving definitely from any 
collective sense of its own, with an end in view, but drifting in the vast 
ocean of the Infinite. 

voi. iv — 18 



